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THE DIALECTS OF NORWAY ; A SURVEY OF 
THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

TOWARD the end of the Viking age, consequently at 
about 1000 A. D., general Scandinavian had begun to 
differentiate into two dialect groups, East and West Scandi- 
navian. This difference developed further in the following 
centuries and in the main in such a way that East Scandinavian 
became modernized more rapidly ; West Scandinavian in which, 
soon after, the rich Norse-Icelandic literature was written, 
remained more conservative. The most prominent character- 
istics of the language of this literature compared with the Old 
Danish and the Old Swedish literary languages are that West 
Scandinavian shows i- mutation in certain cases where it was 
absent in Swedish and Danish, especially in the present indica- 
tive of strong verbs (sltyt, gref, last, of infin. shjdta, grafa, Idta), 
and that the old diphthongs were preserved as ei, au, gy, while 
they were contracted to simple vowels in East Scandinavian 
except in Gothland. 

The linguistic phenomena that characterize the present 
dialects in Norway as opposed to the old language, begin in 
part to appear quite early, but after the time of the great 
plague (ca. 1350) and presumably on account of this, they 
became very much more extensive geographically, and the dia- 
lects diverge more, — a growing generation stood under the 
influence of traditional forms, that in number and quality were 
fewer and simpler than they had been before. From the 16th 
and particularly from the 17th century, there is proof that 
certain dialects had attained practically their present character. 

After the classical Old Norse period the spoken language in 
our colonies in Iceland and the islands north of Shetland soon 
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began, on account of the long distance, to develop in a direction 
other than that it took in the mother country. By reason of its 
position, neighboring as it does upon Sweden and Denmark, 
Norway has had, especially in the eastern and the southern 
parts, in certain respects a parallel development with these coun- 
tries ; furthermore mutual loans also took place. The spoken 
languages of the three countries are therefore in the main 
mutually intelligible, so that, very few make conscious effort 
to learn to speak the language of the neighboring country. 
The fact that Danish has been the book language of Norway 
has also aided towards facilitating conversation as well with 
persons from the neighboring countries as between Norwegians 
speaking very different dialects. Where the Norwegian lan- 
guage has been preserved in the old colonies, as in Iceland and the 
Faroes, there exist now spoken languages, which, as opposed to 
all the dialects in Norway, are quite unintelligible ; their form 
shows with absolute certainty connection with a particular 
larger portion of Norwegian continental linguistic territory 
(the western coast districts), as far as the Faroese is concerned 
without doubt especially the southern part of that territory. 
But these correspondences with a particular part of Norway 
relate only to older features that distinguished East from West 
Norwegian. 

Just as there is no doubt that those characteristics which in 
Middle Norwegian literary language differentiates Norwegian 
from East Scandinavian, were not brought to completion in 
Middle Norwegian dialects, so there is even now no sharp line 
between the Norwegian dialects and those of the neighboring 
countries. Especially is this the case with the Swedish dialects 
which lie nearest. In the east and the south, where the dia- 
lects of old were different from East Scandinavian, the gap 
between the cultured speech, the lower or " vulgar " speech of 
the cities, and the rural dialects is not so extensive as in the 
dialects of the West. Nevertheless, there are certain things 
which are so much more common in our dialects than in 
Swedish and the Danish that they make the impression of being 
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common Norwegian and peculiar to Norway, although, strictly 
considered, they are neither. Among these may be noted 
particularly : i- mutation in the present of the strong verbs 
(skyt or 8kyte(r), grev or greve(r), Icet or lcete(r) ; retention of the 
diphthongs, and change of hv to hv (kvass, hvxt, O. N. hvass, 
hvltr) ; as specifically national (Norwegian) in contradistinction 
to the literary language, may be added hereto the fact that 
short p, t, k, after a vowel is not, as in the literary language, 
represented by b, d, g (O. N. gap, matr, bolt, also now gap, mat, 
bok) ; and furthermore that feminine gender nouns have a defi- 
nite and an indefinite article which differs from the masculine. 
The colloquial language of the whole country, with the ex- 
ception of the popular city dialect of Bergen, has a separate 
feminine gender ; all the other specifically Norwegian charac- 
teristics given below have more important exceptions than 
this one. The present of the strong verbs have an unmutated 
vowel in the infinitive in the greater part of the lower portion 
of the province of Kristiania and a narrow strip westward as 
far as Kristiansand. The diphthongs are contracted to simple 
vowels in a rather long continuous stretch of territory in the 
southeastern part of the province of Trondhjem, and the north- 
eastern part of the province of Hamar, as also in the southern 
portion of Smalenene. As in Swedish and Danish, O. N. hv 
becomes v in most of the province of Kristiania. In a region 
forming a half-circle west and north hv becomes gv (gvass, gvW). 
Short p, t, h, after a vowel becomes b, d, g, in a strip along the 
coast approximately from Arendal to Karmo. 

As general Norwegian forms that coincide with predominant 
or very generally distributed conditions in the neighboring 
languages or their dialects may be named : 1), Personal in- 
flexion of verbs is rarely found under certain circumstances 
(s in the second person occurs in a few places ; 2), O. N. k and 
g become (at any rate initially) palatal affricatives or spirants 
before j or before palatal vowels ; 3), O. N. A usually becomes 
t, but in pronominal words d ; 4), O. N. ft is lost after r (or from 
O. N. orS), and with the exception of the dialects of Sondmore 
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and Nordfjord, usually also after a vowel (U, ra from tid, rd% ; 
5), n is lost in unstressed final position (austa or austd from 
austari) ; 6), where long vowels are not diphthongized and no 
other chaDges take place, O. N. d usually becomes d, a sound 
intermediate between a and German o, O. N. 6 becomes to, a 
sound intermediate between German o and u, and O. N. 4, in 
part also u, approaches y somewhat, and becomes a sound that 
may here be represented by u ; 7), In most places the syllable 
that receives the principal accent in a fully stressed word will 
quantitively have either long vowel with short consonant or 
short vowel with long consonant (or it may be several consonants 
of which the first is long ; 8), everywhere the character of the 
musical accent indicates whether a word with full accent had one 
or more syllables in the older period before the enclitically suffixed 
article united with its noun into one word. In the central parts 
of the country both simple and dissyllabic accent, as well as the 
musical accent of the whole sentence is in the main rising, but 
in the extreme southwest and farthest north they are principally 
falling, as the musical accents in most European languages. 

The most important differences between the Norwegian dia- 
lects themselves are those that separate the western from the 
eastern. The dividing line between these begins approximately 
in Bratberg county (Amt) and extends to Romsdal county. 
Only in the vicinity of these extremes does it extend into 
inhabited country, resulting in a mixture of the two main 
groups; elsewhere the line follows the broad uninhabited 
mountain ridge. 

As early as in the classical period of ON. literature there 
was a marked difference between certain language forms east 
and west. In eastern Norway the so-called vowel-harmony 
prevailed : the more pointed vowels i and u in the root syllable 
favored the use of i and u in the ending ; but if the root syl- 
lable had a broad vowel, f. ex., o, the vowel e appeared for i and 
o for u. In western Norway and in Iceland such a distinction 
did not obtain. At present, however, the traces of vowel-har- 
mony are less prominent, except in so far as it has coincided 
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with the so-called ' vowel-balance/ which, to be sure, appeared 
much later, but in parts, however, as early as 1300. In East 
Norwegian the vowels of the second syllable had come to be less 
sharply articulated when the first syllable was long than when 
it was short, f. ex., grafa, but Itastoe ; faftur, but m6%or ; and 
so probably also in bitit but Met. When the first syllable was 
short there existed and in certain localities still exists, a kind of 
balance between the stress on the first and the second syllable, 
while a long first syllable was more heavily accented than the 
following one. As a result of this the East Norwegian dialects 
possess at present two kinds of endings in the infinitive of verbs 
(grava, but kaste), two different endings for the plural of weak 
feminines (in the South, vikur, weeks, but vlser, verses ; in the 
North, vuku, but visa). Those words that had this vowel- 
balance have later in many places undergone extensive changes 
by assimilation of the root vowel to that of the ending, which 
itself was often modified, in particular the ending a, changed to 
a, which then would give the direction to the change in the 
vowel of the first syllable. Older grafa is therefore in many 
places grava ; bora (to bore) and bera (to bear), lofa (to praise) 
and Ufa (to live), may in the same dialect be bard, lava, or 
where the a of the ending is not changed, bara, lava. Likewise 
such words as viku (oblique case of vika, week) develop by 
assimilation to vyku, vuku. or voko in many localities. The 
western limit of vowel-balance of final vowel * is a line from 
the Langesund fjord to the southern extremity of the bailiwick 
of Nordmore. West of this line no difference appears between 
the modern representatives of ON. long or short vowels. At 
the extremities of the line, where as said there is inhabited 
country near the boundary, final a becomes e after both short 
and long vowel (kaste, grave) ; that is, here we have the so- 
called e- dialects. Farther west every final a is preserved (a- 

1 In words with Towel + consonant in the second syllable the effect of vowel- 
balance may be observed in Southwestern Norway far west of the limits here 
given, e. g. , gamaU ]> g&mal, gamal ; jqkutt ^>jokul. 
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dialects). The diocese of Tromso lies for the most part within 
this territory. 

Another East Norwegian peculiarity, the western limits of 
which lie not far from the western limits of the vowel-balance, 
is the so-called " thick I ", (here written 1), in reality a cacu- 
minal I whose quality is between an r- and a d- sound ; the tip 
of the tongue beats rapidly against "the archrim," so that from 
the very nature of its formation this sound can not be prolonged. 
A. short I in O. N. standing after a labial or a velar consonant, 
following some other vowel than i and not followed by a d or a t 
belonging to the stem is in East Norwegian represented by this 
"thick I." In most of eastern Norway also O. N. r$ is pro- 
nounced as " thick l," so that, f. ex., O. N. borS there would 
coincide with b6l in the pronunciation bail. Closely connected 
with these changes we find the combination of " thick I " and r 
with following d, t, n and s into homorganic combinations, all 
of which are for the most part cacuminal ; in some dialects, 
however, those that come from r are supradental only, as in 
the cultured speech of eastern Norway. West of the " thick I " 
district O. N. short I usually appears as I, O. N. r$ however, as 
r and both I and r are pronounced as independent sounds before 
d, t and n ; s however, seems to partly assimilate a preceding r. 
In the diocese of Tromso the southern part as far as north of 
Bodo coincide with East Norwegian dialects, the northern part 
in the main, however, with those of the west as regards cacumi- 
nal and supradental sounds. 

It is only in the diocese of Tromso that the combinations 
m and rs can regularly appear in word stems. In all more 
southerly dialects they occur as a rule only by analogy in 
inflectional and derivative forms; while elsewhere they are 
assimilated, as rs everywhere to ss and rn to nn in most East 
Norwegian dialects and in the e- dialects, to dn in the a- 
dialects as also in the dialects of Hallingdal and Valders. 
Likewise si becomes tl ; U becomes dl (kalla > kadla), nn often 
to dn (steidn, ' stone ' ; fidna, < finde) in the a- dialects : p is 
kept as p in the combination ps and often also in pt, while in 
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the e- dialects and where vowel-balance prevails we find si (in 
the North voiceless I : both also for original U), nn and usually 
ft, fs. Somewhat farther to the west, also in some of the dis- 
tricts where vowel-balance prevails, gn and vn (O. N. fn) are 
kept (or fn becomes bri), f. ex. regn, navn, in genuine East 
Norwegian renn, namn ; the consonants sj (and shj which usually 
coincides with sj) are pronounced without complete assimilation ; 
in pure East Norwegian they have united entirely to s. 

In these respects Icelandic and Faroese agree with the dia- 
lects of western Norway as against those of eastern Norway. 
Because of the fact that Icelandic easily became regarded as 
identical with Old Norse and because the West Norwegian as a 
whole, as later will be seen, in reality stands closer to the old 
language, it has come to be a wide-spread belief that East 
Norwegian has in all these respects undergone changes since 
Middle Norwegian times. In reality it is at present impossible 
to say anything whatever with regard to this. It is a known 
fact that in the East si appears for both si and U, in the West 
tl for both ; in the same way the presence or absence of cacumi- 
nal sounds to-day may be the results of different development 
of an older, perhaps more complicated rule existing in both, 
according to which both perhaps had cacuminals. 

In the phonology there are not many prominent differences. 
The dialects of the West and in part those of the North have 
the reflexive ending st in verbs, while in the East the ending 
is s. In place of the imperfect a'Si, now a, a considerable 
number but not all of these verbs now take on the ending de 
or te (svarte, lofte, as against svara, lova, of the dialects on the 
West), while on the other hand a large part of eastern Norway 
have introduced into many words of the a- inflection the ending 
of the other inflectional class in the present (kaste(r), kalle(r) as 
against West Norwegian Kasta(r), kadla(r)). It is based abso- 
lutely on the original phonological conditions that the def. 
form of weak feminines, and def. dative plural differ in all 
genders both east and west ; the form visau regularly becomes 
visa, or viso in western Norway, but in eastern Norway it 
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becomes visa. The final m in weakly stressed syllables is by 
phonological law lost in the West but not in the East, hence 
the difference between hesto in western Norway, and hestom in 
the East (from hestunum). As far as the inflexions are con- 
cerned West Norwegian agrees with the literary language in 
using the pronoun det or dot (pron. de or da), it, and the adverb 
der or dar, ' there,' without stress, either in the beginning of 
a sentence as an apparent subject of impersonal verbs, or 
where one desires to place the predicate before the real subject ; 
the adverb her is also used in this way. In East Norwegian, 
however, de exclusively is used, as es in German, while her and 
der in East Norwegian always receive stress when they come 
first in the sentence, hence W. N. dar va max^ge sm ; E. N. de 
var manna sam. Only in W. N, not in E. N., is the conjunction 
da, in the form da, used with causal meaning. In place of the 
particle at, both in Denmark and Norway pronounced a, before 
the infinitive, W. N. as English and German employs for this 
purpose one of the living prepositions of the language, namely 
te the unstressed form of til. In the northern as well as in the 
western part of the country it is common to express the (lost) 
genitive of the noun by the help of the reflexive possessive pro- 
noun sin ; f. ex. presten si kjyr, the minister's cow. This is 
held to be a loan from the German, especially Low German, 
dating back to the time when the Hanseatic league controlled 
the trade with Bergen in the latter part of the Middle Ages. 
In a country that extends so far north and south as Norway, 
there are naturally also dialectal differences between the northern 
and the southern parts of the country. The most important of 
these is the palatal pronunciation of long dentals, nn, 11, dd, 
more rarely tt ; as also combinations such as rn, nd, Id, which 
have coincided with these in many places. This pronunciation 
characterizes most of the e-dialects and dialect groups of the 
highlands and everywhere north of these, but is not as general 
in some localities as others. The negative prefix which in 
Danish is u-, in Swedish o-, has the first form u- in the South 
and the latter in the North. Farther north as in the two pro- 
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vinces of Trondhjem and in Nordmore, the vowel endings of 
words with a long stem vowel is lost so that dissyllabic words 
come to have but one syllable. This extends also north into 
Nordland, but is there not everywhere limited to words with a 
long first syllable. 

As is well known, the most mountainous part of Norway is 
the western. Those districts of the West that do not touch the 
highways on the coast but lie along the long fjords and in the 
valleys extending up from these, as also the nearest districts on 
the east of the mountains, valleys which extend many Norwe- 
gian miles in width cut out from between the mountains as it 
were, these are the sections of the country where nature has 
isolated the population most. In such districts the population 
is more rarely divided into a narrow line along the valleys ; 
here and there these lines of population become broader, where 
a relatively large number live in rather compact settlements. 
On both sides of the mountain ridge here the population has 
been sufficiently isolated from others and sufficiently closely 
united together in a group to have been able to maintain dis- 
tinct customs and fashions also in linguistic respects. It is, 
therefore, here that rare survivals in the language appear in the 
largest number, and it is here also that one finds most of new 
formations. Out farther in the direction of the open sea and 
especially farther inland in the more easily accessible regions of 
the East, the settlements border upon one another not only 
along the Valley but also to some extent in a lateral direction 
from the valley. Here the language becomes gradually more 
levelled, more simplified ; it has less of the things that are dif- 
ficult to learn. Here the separate parts of a paradigm have 
affected the paradigm as a whole more than in the remote dis- 
tricts, so that a sound law may seem to have operated to a 
much wider extent than it would have done without the help 
of analogy. Among such peculiarities are : (1), the failure of 
k and g to become palatalized finally, as everywhere initially 
in those districts that lie along the coast east from Kristiansand, 
in the dialect groups of the " Vik "-district, of the Highlands 
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and smaller parts of that of Trondhjem. Such variations in 
the inflexions as sekk ; plural, sekjkjer, dag, definite from dajen, 
are therefore not found here. As regards O. N. rg and Ig, 
however, it is here also the palatal form of g that predominates, 
so that O. N. berg, helg becomes barj and halj in the dialects of 
the East. (2), in the combiuations nd, Id, mb, ng (and in the 
greatest extent the last) the last consonant has become assimi- 
lated to the first in various localities in the country, but espe- 
cially and more uniformly so along the whole coast of Kristian- 
sand diocese, in the dialects of the " Vik "-district and the 
Highlands, and with minor exceptions in most of the dialects 
of Trondhjem and Tromso dioceses. This assimilation of nd to 
nn, etc., occurs originally only in final position, and from this 
position as in the case of k and g it has come into forms with a 
following vowel : the indefinite form lann influenced the defi- 
nite which before was pronounced lande, now lanne. 

Here belong also the simplification of the O. N. inflexions 
due to this levelling tendency. The genitive of nouns has 
everywhere practically gone out of use as an independent word ; 
it is ordinarily paraphrased by prepositions. The definite form 
of the dative, however, is in quite common use, here and there it 
is met with in Satersdalen, more generally in Hallingdal and 
Voss ; thence and halfway into Helgeland most districts would 
seem to have preserved the dative in full use, and not least the 
eastern portions of the country. Separate plural forms of verbs 
in the present and preterite are only used in parts of the moun- 
tain and the lowland districts on both sides of the mountain 
ranges. In these places a plural hayre or hdyra and bxto or 
bete correspond respectively to the singular hayrer (hears) and 
bait (bit) ; so also^n^o or Jixjge plural to fekk. 

In the same nature is the change where an inflexion in a 
class has supplanted others in cases where phonological changes 
alone could not have brought it about. So in part at least 
when the four plurals of masculines and feminines in O. N., ar, 
ir, ur and r -(- i-mutation, have at present been reduced to two in 
most places, ar and er, or only one er. These forms then may 
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also be used with neuters which originally had no plural ending. 
Similarly it is in part a phonological development, in part 
mixture of the strong and the weak inflexion in cases where the 
feminine form of the article in most parts of the country has 
become a both for strong nouns, as greina, and weak nouns, as 
visa from O. N. greinin, but visan. 

In certain places phonological change alone seems to have led 
to this similarity ; in other places, however, Dot. If we dis- 
regard the fact that the definite forms of weak feminines with 
vowel-balance in many localities have another form of the 
article (of such words as viku, week, def. sometimes vikua, 
elsewhere viko or unchanged viku), then there are in all about 
one million, or two-thirds of the rural population — and the city 
population here follow the same tendencies largely — that have 
in this case levelled all feminine nouns under one declension. 
This feature also characterizes particularly the eastern portions 
of the country, the coast districts of the provence of Kristian- 
sand, and in the dialects of the southern lowlands, the highland 
districts, Trondhjem, and in most parts of Tromso. The re- 
mainder, about half a million, have in part, as in the southern 
portion of the o-dialects, generalized a or a as the eastern 
dialects have with a, in part they employ one article (a, o> or a) 
for weak and another (a, az, e or i) for the strong. The latter 
•is more rare in that it appears only in Sogn and portions of 
Telemarken, or in the speech of about 40,000 people. 

The various dialect groups are to a certain extent charac- 
terized by what has been said above. In the following they 
will be described separately, especially with reference to in- 
flexional forms. 

1. The dialects of the provinces of Smalenene, Akerhus, the 
greater part of Buskernd, Jarlsberg and Larvik, and the 
southern portion of Bratsberg differentiate between words 
which have short stem syllable and those which have a long 
syllable (vowel -balance). Such infinitives as kaste, therefore, 
appear along with others as grava. Weak masculines as bakke 
along with heta (heat, O. N. hiti, gen. hita) ; weak feminines as 
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vise, but others as viku or vylm (' week ' O. N. vika, gen. tn'&u) ; 
in most of those dialects which are characterized by vowel- 
balance it is usual that the present forms of weak substantives 
have not arisen from the O. N. nominatives but from the other 
cases, as masculines in -a and feminines in -u (o) in the ending. 
The feminine form of the article is a. The plural ending is ar 
and er in the southern part of the country toward Kristiania, 
the definite form is ane and ene, farther north the ending is er, 
definite a for masculines (hcesta), ene for feminines (visene). 
Only in the South do weak verbs with long stem syllables have 
ar (cer) in the present, a in the preterite (kastcer, pret. hasta) ; 
in the North haster, pret. some places Icaste. All verbs that are 
fairly regular have preserved r in the present ; the present of 
strong verbs do not have mutation (graver). In the past pret. 
of strong verbs the vowel o prevails in the short syllable both 
here and in the following group. In these same participles, 
the vowel i has become more and more common in the ending 
in these dialect groups as also in the dialects of the interior of 
the province of Trondhjem. The short vowels of O. N. are 
often much changed in these eastern dialects, particularly before 
r and the " thick I," and their appearance differs much as com- 
pared with the dialects on the west ; near the so-called Vik 
group stand. 

2. The Highland dialects in the diocese of Hamar (Valders 
and in many respects Gudbrandsdalen, particularly its northern 
extremity). Here begins the palatal pronunciation of nn, 11 
with the combinations assimilated to them, and dd and here 
and there also tt. In the forms with vowel-balance the influ- 
ence of the vowel of the second syllable on the vowel of the 
first syllable is somewhat more pronounced than in the pre- 
ceding group, and this is still more the case north toward 
Gudbrandsdalen and especially through Osterdalen, where the 
vowels of both syllables become identical. The present ending 
er is lost in the strong verbs, but these verbs show i-mutation ; 
e. g. grav (grave?-). In the northern part of the group the r of 
the present is lacking also in other verbs. The plural ending 
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of masculine and feminine nouns is er ; the definite plural is a 
for masculines, en for feminines (consequently the reverse of the 
singular ending). Most of these dialects have a distinct dative, 
with the ending a for masculines, en for feminines (also here 
the reverse of the nominative forms and always with the same 
musical accent as this), for the neuters in part i, in part a, and 
always with dissyllabic musical accent. In the dative plural 
of all genders the ending is om ; in Osterdalen in one single 
locality em, which there also (with monosyllabic accent) is used 
in the dative masculine singular. 

3. The dialects on the east side of the mountains from Tele- 
marken to Valders may conveniently be called the mountain 
district dialects ; in the southwest Satersdalen and in the north- 
west Gudbrandsdalen have many points in common with these 
dialects. This is the part of Norway where the transition to 
the modern Scandinavian vowel system is least noticeable, also 
as regards the old long vowels, as O. N. 6 and 4 are in some 
parts pronounced as in German foljn and gut; in other parts 
stands between this and the usual Norwegian pronunciation. 
The mountain dialects are not characterized very prominently 
by vowel-balance, since the vowel-assimilation which generally 
goes with it has not everywhere developed : and furthermore, 
nouns whose first syllable is short here often have a form that 
is founded on the O. N. nominative. 

In northeastern Telemarken and northern Gudbrandsdalen 
vowel-balance remains at a stage which it has long since passed 
elsewhere. In northern Gudbrandsdalen the law is still pre- 
served and the first syllable is short (with short vowel plus 
short consonant). In Tinn in eastern Telemarken this has 
developed so far away from general Norwegian conditions that 
the words affected by the law have here (when pronounced 
alone, not used in a sentence) the chief stress on the second 
syllable. This has here, and many other places especially in 
the districts about Trondhjem, brought about the early length- 
ening of a end change to a, causing assimilation of the vowel of 
the first syllable. In Tinn O. N. biti has become biti, its plural 
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bitar has become byta ; O. N. Ufa has become lyva, present Uvi 
(O. N. lifir). The r of the inflexional ending is generally lost 
except in parts of Telemarken and Numedal. Strong and weak 
inflexions are everywhere distinguished, also in the dative, where 
this case is still used, as in Hallingdal and Valders. In the 
dative plural the final m is lost as in the dialects of the west 
coast districts. The weak form of the feminine article is every- 
where a, the strong mostly e ; the definite plural endings are 
en, in and un. 

4. The dialects of the inner Trondhjem region or the fjord 
district dialects have accentuated most the difference between 
words with long and those with short stem syllables ; the final 
vowel after a long stem is generally lost but after a short stem 
has in most places controlled the vowel of the first syllable to 
such an extent that as far as the form of the vowel at present 
is concerned it is quite independent of the quality the vowel 
has in O. N. An a in the ending of short stems usually be- 
comes a, cf. above. Infinitives as kast are therefore usual, but 
on the other hand grava, weak masculines as bakke (rarely 
bakk), but hata ; weak feminines as vis, but vuku. Words with 
short stem syllables have nearly always short vowel in the 
first syllable but often with lengthened consonant. The in- 
flexional ending r ordinarily disappears ; substantives of the 
masculine and the feminine gender have four or five different 
kinds of plural endings e. g. B0k (books), kvisti (twigs), hcesta 
(horses), visa, vuku, to which is added nn in the definite form, 
frequently with palatal quality. All these dialects have dative 
generally about as in the highland dialects ; some have a in 
dative of strong masc. am or dm in the dative of weak masc. 

5. The coast dialects of the district of Trondhjem stand with 
reference to the law of vowel-balance on the same stage as the 
southern dialects of the mountain districts, but do not as these 
bear any specially archaic character. They are simpler in form 
than those of the interior and lack the dative case forms. 

6. The northern e- dialects from the county of Romsdal to 
outer Sogn usually have as final vowels in the second syllable 
not any other vowels than e and i. In Sondmore and Nordfjord 
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are the only localities in Norway where O. N. $ is as a rule 
preserved, and generally as d. These dialects show many interest- 
ing features, both as regard old characteristics and new. The 
difference between the weak form of the article of the feminine 
is preserved in the county of Romsdal (strong a, weak a), but 
not in the Fjord districts (all having a, as in eastern Norway). 
The definite plural has the dissyllabic ending (faJdnne). The 
dative is preserved, lacking however the final m. 

7. The real west coast dialects, the so-called " Vestland " 
dialects, extend from inner Sogn nearly to Lindesnes. As we 
have said before, they are characterized by peculiar consonantal 
combinations and in many respects stand very close to Old 
Norwegian as well as Faroese and Icelandic. Especially is this 
the case with the interior settlements, Hardanger, Voss and 
Sogn, which however, also show peculiar recent developments, 
as, for instance, in the tendency to pronounce the long vowels 
more or less as diphthongs. Thus d becomes au ; 6 usually am ; 
and i and y also ordinarily receive an initial element of e and o 
respectively. In Sogn the strong feminine form of the article 
is i ; the weak aa> ; in Hardanger and Voss the strong form 
is a ; the weak <ou. Dative is mostly found in Voss. Not until 
we reach Hardanger do we find r regularly in inflexional end- 
ings. The definite plural has dissyllabic ending, e. g., adne or 
anne, edria or enna. 

8. The southern e-group extending about from Lindesnes to 
the Langesund river, contains dialects that vary very much ; 
those along the coast showing an extensive levelling as any in 
the " Vik "-district or in the Highlands ; while the longest 
valley, Satersdalen, in many respects stands closer to those of 
the mountain districts, and is among these dialects the most 
archaic. In one respect it belongs to the mountain group ; 
namely, in that a small part of it is governed by the law of 
vowel-balance, and the whole district as well as several settle- 
ments in the interior and to the west observe that principle 
(when the second syllable ends in a consonant, e. g., hamar, 
western hamar). Satersdalen shows many extensive sound 
changes ; especially to be noted is its tendency to diphthonga- 
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tion, which is so pronounced as to remind one of that of Faro- 
ese ; certain consonantal changes are found both here and in 
the neighboring settlements east and west, e. g., the disappear- 
ance of I before labial and velar consonants (e. g,, leave, calf) ; 
the change of 11 to dd (e. g., fadde, fall). North Gudbrands- 
dalen has preserved but one single form out of the O. N. quan- 
titative system ; short vowel + short consonant, both in mono- 
syllabic and dissyllabic words. Satersdalen and the neighboring 
dialects to the west are the only ones that have preserved a 
varying ending : long vowel -+- long consonant, e. g., in O. N. 
Uttr, pronounced Wtte. Along the coast in a part of this group 
and somewhat farther westward r is a back-tongue r, something 
that elsewhere only appears in Inner Hardanger. 

9. The dialects of Tromso province can, as we have said 
above, be classed with neither those dialects that observe the 
principle of balance nor those that do not, but occupy an inde- 
pendent position. The rule is that final a is weakened or lost 
in infinitives, but is preserved as a in weak feminines, but 
neither is carried out completely in many of the separate 
dialects. In the southern part of Nordland county there is a 
greater tendency to preserve a in words that formerly had 
vowel-balance than in those that do not. In the northern part 
of this county the tendency to do away with all endings is 
noticeable. The rule that a is preserved in weak feminines, 
but not in infinitives is also to be met with elsewhere in Nor- 
way : it operates in several localities in the border settlements 
between c- and a- dialects. In two different localities in Nord- 
land there is (as in the west coast dialects) a distinction made 
between strong and weak feminines, but usually a is the only 
article found with feminines. One peculiarity of the inflexions 
in which this locality coincides with a small section of Southern 
Norway, Lister and Mandal, is that the def. plural of neuters 
does not as usual have the same form as feminines in the singu- 
lar, but an : both of these localities have the forms husan. In 
these localities r appears as an ending in certain inflexions. 
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